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(ORIGINAL. ] 
TO ONE I LEFT BEHIND. 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 
Shall we two ever meet again, 
My loved but distant friend? 
Our lives, once like a tangled skein, 
Are ravelled to the end; 
And lonely must I ever be, 
For none can fill thy place to me. 


Our childhood’s days too soon were o’er, 
Youth glided swiftly by; 

And we shall meet—O nevermore, 
Beneath yon starry sky; 

Or wander where the little rill 

Comes rippling from the noisy mill. 


Now many years have passed away 
Since, by the moonlit stream, 
We spoke those farewell words for aye, 
Which crushed our “ love’s young dream.” 
Though ocean’s waves between us roll, 
We still are one in thought and soul. 


From vows of love I turn away 
With heartless seeming smile: 
Look coldly on those gallants gay, 
Who flutter round tho while; 
For treasured deep in memory’s cell, 
That last sad word of mine—farewell. 


But often little whispering thoughts 

_ To me unbidden come, 

That we shall some time meet again 
Beneath yon starry dome: 

When ne’er again by wind or tide 

Shall I be parted from thy side. 


{onremrau.] 


THE DOOMED BARONET: 
—OR,— 


JANE MORTIMER’S REVENGE. 


PADMA. 


BY DR. C. L. FENTON. 
ee 
Panis is a very pleasant, gay and fascinating 


city. The man who has plenty of cash to spare 
may find abundant opportunities of spending it, 
even though he possess the purse of Fortunatus, 
and let his temperament be what it may, need 
never lack amusement, while he who has but lit- 
tle money to spare, may—when he has once 
learned the way—live more comfortably and en- 
joy more pleasure with a little money than he 
can in any other great city in the world; but 


with all its attractions, Paris is a very slippery 


place. We speak plainly; we do not allude to 
the temptations which may lead the weak or un- 
wary to slip from the paths of virtue and mor- 
ality; but wo mean downright slippery. With 
all its boasted advantages, Paris possesses one of 
the most wretched climates in the world. It is 


5 
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the light, airy construction of the better portions 


of the city, and the easy, cheerful, perhaps friv- 
olous character of the better class of the pupula- 
tion, the gaiety of the shops, the variety of 
amusements, etc., which constitute its charms, 
otherwise its climate is infinitely worse than that 
of its great rival city, London. The latter city ~ 
is sombre on account of the, often ungainly, sub- 

stantiality of its buildings, and from the dense 

atmosphere created by the coal smoke; but it 

has not the burning heat of Paris in summer, nor 

the chill, damp frosts of Paris in winter, and, 

taking into account the vastly greater number of 
pedestrians that crowd the streets of London, 

compared with those of Pans, London streets 

are certainly more cleanly, or were at least, under 

the Bourbon and Orleans regimes, and it then re- 

quired the skill and firm tread of a posture- 

master to perambulate the streets of Paris after 

a fall of sleet or snow in the winter season with- 

out falling half a dozen times in an hour’s walk. 

But why should I complain? It is to the slip- 

periness of the streets of Paris that I am in- 

debted for a wife. Perhaps, but for the lucky 

chance which enabled me to save a lady from 

measuring her length in a puddle of muddy, half- 

melted snow, I should still be in a state of single 

blessedness. 

Everybody knows that Paris is world-famed 
for its medical schools. It is as essential to the 
good fame of a physician that he should be en- 
abled to boast of having finished his studics in 
Paris, as for an artist to spend a few years in 
Rome and Florence; so, after I had quitted col- 
lege, and received my diploma, commissioning 
me to write myself M. D., and to kill or cure, as 
the case might be, with due authority, it was con- 
sidered by my friends that I could not expend the 
few hundred dollars which came into my posses- 
sion on coming of age to better advantage than - 
by passing through a course of instruction at a 
French medical college, and ‘“ walking the hos- 
pitals ” of Paris. 

“It will be such an opening for you,” said one 
friend. 

“‘Jt sounds so well,” said another, ‘“ Doctor 
S——, graduate of the Esculapian College, of 
Paris!’ And nothing loth to a short sojourn in 
the gay city of which Thad heard and read so 
much, I packed up my carpet bag, and started 


‘for Europe forthwith. 


I had been domiciled six months in Paris. It 
was winter time—one of those charming morn- 
ings which may be called par eminence Paris’s 
own. Without actually raining, or snowing, or 
freezing, the atmosphere was sufficiently heavy 
to keep down one’s more cheerful feelings fur be. 
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low zero, and though the fog that might have 
prevailed in London on such a morning was 
lacking, the pavement offered no resting place 
for the soles of my feet, and the ludicrously 
earnest looks of those I met, who were sprawl- 
ing abcut like shell-shod cats, testified to the 
difficulty of advancing. I wended on my way 
to the hospitals, however, with many internal ex- 
ecrations, until I found myself immediately be- 
hind a lady whose figure displayed peculiar 
grace, and the spirit, demon, if you will, of curi- 
osity, suggested that it would be desirable to 
obtain a view of her face. 

You will meet almost as many foreigners as 
French women in Paris, that is to say, on tho 
boulevards and principal streets, and so far as 
grace of figure and poetry of motion are concerned, 
the French women jield to none on the face of 
the earth, except the females of the south of 
Spain; but—we presumo there are few French 
people among our readers—at all events, as im- 
partial chroniclers, we must write, few of tho 
French women are beautiful in feature. They 
are surpassed in that respect by every continental 
nation—far surpassed by their English island 
neighbors, and by the American. You may 
safely presume, if you meet a very beautiful wo- 
man in the boulevards of Paris, that in nine in- 
stances out of ten, she is English or American, 
and if young, under twenty, and classical in her 
style of beauty, that she is American. I pushed 
forward, when suddenly the lady placed her foot 
upon a more lubricated spot than common, 
slipped, and I do not know precisely what she 
might have broken, had J not interposed to save 
hér, received her in my arms, broken my watch- 
glass, and lost my heart. 

I thought her the most lovely creature I had 
ever seen—remember, I was but twenty-three 
years old—and as I replaced her on her feet, for 
which courtesy she thanked me in delightful 


English-French, I thought I could do no less 


than offer my escort to her home, as the streets 
were so very slippery. It was accepted. What 
we said to one another on the way can concern 
nobody, and as tho lady is now my wife, the dis- 
closure would be particularly impertinent. It is 
sufficient to say that she infurmed me she was an 
Englishwoman; that she resided at the Hotel 


Montmorenci, and that her guardian, with whom > 


she was travelling, was Sir Edward D——. In 
fact he—Sir Edward—had been to Florence, at 
which city she had been finishiog her education, 
and they were now on their way to England. 

“As I left her at the door of the hotel, she. placed 
acard in my hand. It was inscribed “‘ Miss Em- 
ily Seymour,” and a second card, which she 
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also handed to me bore the name of “ Sir Ed- 
ward D-——, Baronet, Hoxley Manor, Cumber- 
land:” In pencil beneath the name was written 
“‘Montmorenci Hotel, Paris.” 

“ Ah,” I muttered, as 1 walked away, “an 
orphan, and the ward of a baronet. Wealthy of 
course, perhaps nobly, at all events, aristocrati- 
cally connected.” 

Rather high game for a Yankee medical stu- 
dent to aim at. But when did young love stop 
to calculate chances? Especially when the lover 
was a Yankee. Does not our republicanism ren- 
der us the equals of any aristocracy on earth? 
Are we not all sovereigns? Did not Miss Pat- 
terson wed the brother of an emperor? A 
parvenu emperor, to be sure; but, then, more 
than one American lady wears a coronet on her 
brow, and graces the saloons of the Enclish and 
French aristocracy, with a countess’s title prefixed 
to her name. Why should not the tables be 
turned? Why should not an American sove- 
reign wed a titled English lady? Perhaps, after 
all, the lady might not be of such lofty lineage. 
At all events she was young and beaatiful, and 
at that period youth and beauty were, with me, 
charms paramount to wealth, or all the titles of 
a Spanish donna. 

My profession—I had told her I was a physi- 
cian—gave me the right to call and inquire 
whether she had received any internal injury from 
her fall. Indeed, I fancied she looked as if she 
expected I would call, when she bade me good- 
by. If she had been @ French woman, she 
would have said at once, au revoir (4ill our next 
meeting). But those English are so formal. 

I did call, and the garcon, after I had sent up 
my card, requested me to walk up stairs, telling 
me that, /e steur Edouard would be glad to see me 
inhis rooms. Jascended the stairs and was con- 
ducted to the rooms by the garcon, who left me 
at the door. 

Sir Edward rose, on my entrance, and ex- 
pressed his particular obligations for the service 
I had rendered his ward, and requesting me to be - 
seated, entered into conversation upon the general 
topics of the day. He did not appear to be. 
more than thirty-five years of age, and yet I was 
puzzled to account for the deepened furrows on _ 
his brow, and the somewhat haggard, careworn, 
aspect of a man of his position ; for the evening 


before I had bunted the booksellers’ shops for an. 


“‘ English Baronetage,” and had learned from the 
book that Sir Edward D—— was born in 18—, 
and vas just thirty-five years old, and that he had. 
succeeded to the title and estates—the latter 
yielding a rent-roll of £12,000 per annum—on 
the death of his elder brother ; and I thought a 


~ 
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young baronct, with twelve thousand pounds a 
year, certainly ought to be free from the troubles 
and anxieties which imprint their mark on the 
visages of less-favored mortals. 

He was, however, a finely-formed man, of com- 
manding presence, and of noble figure, with a 
piercing black eye, which iit up a countenance, 
which might have been justly ‘termed handsome 
but for the haggard, thoughtful, clouded expres- 
sion I have referred to. Afterashort time, Miss 
Emily came into the room, and entered into con- 
versation with us, after having repeated the 
thanks of the previous evening, 

I enjoyed a very pleasant visit; both Sir Ed- 
ward and the young lady appeared to feel great 
interest in America. The former was a member 
of the British parliament, and was then getting 
up a variety of statistical facts relative to the 
United States, and I presume he fancied I could 
be of service tohim. When I rose to depart, he 
expressed a hope that the acquaintance thus 
commenced would continue, and I fancied the 
glance of the young lady said the same words. 
I bowed, and said I should be most happy. Sir 
Edward invited me to dine with him on the fol- 
lowing day, and I left, much gratified with my 
visit, and if I had been stricken the day before, I 
was now over head and ears in love with Emily. 

Sir Edward and his ward remained in Paris 
about a month, and when they left for England, 
the baronet expressed a hope that before I re- 
turned to New York I would visit England, and 
make either his town house, or his country scat, 
Hoxley Manor, my home, 

Of course I visited England after this ; indeed, 
I did what otherwise I should not have thought 
of—I entered into an engagement with a London 
physician to attend a course of study at St. 
Thomas’s Iospital in that city, so that I might 
have an excuse to prolong my residence in Eng- 
land, ad libitum, of course taking private lodg- 
ings in London. 

Within six weeks after the baronet’s depart- 
ure, 1 was in London. The House of Commons 
was then in session, and Sir Edward and Miss 
Emily were residing at the town mansion of the 
former, in St. James Street. Both were glad to 
see me, and notwithstanding the difference in our 
social position, I was soon on terms of intimacy 
with them, and through them with several of the 
nobility and landed gentry, who visited at the 
baronet’s house. 

Sir Edward had taken such a fancy to me that 
he urged me to commence the practice of medi- 
cine in London, promising me his influence, and 


I thought it an excellent opportunity for a young” 


beginner, especially as in that case I should re- 


main near Miss Seymour. I will spare my 
readers my love story—such things are common- 
place—it is sufficient to say that Miss Emily was 
a young lady of good family, and though not an’ 
heiress, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
would become, when she reached the age of 
twenty-one, the possessor of a snug little fortune 
of £8000, in her own right —$40,000—a very 
pretty help to a young medical student, without 
money, jast beginning in the world! We had 
been much together, perfectly understood each 
other, and it was settled that she would become 
of age and my wife on the same day, with her 
guardian’s free consent. 

I will pass over the twelve months that inter- 
vened between our engagement and this happy 
period, merely stating that I had taken lodgings 
in a first-class boarding-house near St. James’s 
Street, in conjunction with a young but already: 
rising barrister, with whom I had formed an in- 
timate acquaintance, and of whose character and 
abilities I had formed the highest opinion. 

Sir Edward used frequently to drop in upon us. 
either on his way to or return from the House, 
and sit and chat for an hour before he returned 
home, if in the latter case, for he was a bachelor, 
and time often hung heavily on his hands. One 
evening he was announced as usual. A news- 
paper was laying on the table, which he took up 
carelessly, remarking : 

‘“‘ Any news to-day, Mr. —--? Whatdo they 
say of the debate last night ?”” 

He glanced hurriedly along the columns, when 
something arrested his gaze. He appeared much 
agitated, rose and went to the window, and read. 
and re-read the paragraph, passing his hand once 
or twice over his brow, as if to assure himself of 
its reality. The next moment he threw down 
the journal, and taking up his hat, wished mea 
hasty farewell—my companion was not at home 
—and said as he was leaving the room: 

‘“‘ You may not see me again for some time. 
I must be off to the continent immediately.” 

The next moment he had quitted the heuse. I 
took up the paper to endeavor to discover the 
paragraph which had evidently so disconcerted 
him; the mark of his thumb nail had been vio- 
lently impressed against thc following lines, an 
extract from a French journal : 


“The body of the English gentleman, Mr.’ 


Davis, who disappeared so mysteriously about @: 


month ago, has been found by some fishermen, 
in the lake of Como. It is supposed that unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been bathing, and had 
ventured beyond his depth. The body was only 
identified in consequence of his name being om 
some shreds of clothing, supposed to have been a! 
portion of his bathing-dress.” 


Cd 
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Of course it was all a mystery to me; but the 
next day I calied upon Miss Seymour. She 
could give me no farther information than that 
her guardian had returned home, as she sup- 
posed, from the House, in a state of great mental 
distress, and hurriedly bidding her good-by, had 
said he was going to his banker’s, and thence to 
the continent, immediately, adding that he might 
be absent for some months. 

‘It was no business of mine ; but people will 
busy themselves about others, and all day long I 
could not get Sir Edward and his hasty departure 
out of my head. Towards evening further 
thought was put an end to by a short note, which 
disconcerted me fally as much as the newspaper 
paragraph had disconcerted the baronet. It 
merely said : 
: ‘* Newgate Prison, Tuesday, P. M. 


“My DEAR FELLOW :—Come to me imme- 
diately. Speak a word to no one. 
“p—..” 


I started immediately for the prison, and was 
admitted into a dark, ill-furnished, but private 
apartment, which the baronet’s rank, and prob- 
ably his purse, had procured for him. Sir Ed- 
ward was seated at a small table, scoring figures 
in the dust which had accumulated upon it, prob- 
ably for months. He started nervously when I 
was announced, but ro#to receive me with as 
much cordiality as I had ever seen in his draw- 
ing-room at St. James Street. 

‘‘ Ah, this is kind, B——,” he said. “You 
did not expect to visit me here when we parted 
yesterday ?”” 

“Indeed, Sir Edward, I did not,” I replied. 
“What, in Heaven’s name, can this mean ?” 

** For what do you suppose I am arrested ?” 


‘‘T am totally at a loss to conjecture. This is 
not 2 debtor’s prison.” 
‘‘ No, thank God, I am not in debt. I am ar- 


rested on a charge of murder.” 
“Good God!” I exclaimed. “ Of whom— 
what—where—you are joking ?” 
“Not I; it is no matter fur mirth.” 
“ But—you are—are—” 
“Innocent, you would say,” said the baronet, 
sternly. ‘Have youa doubt of that?” 
ae if y tae 


“Still,” he continued, ‘something must be 


done, and to enable you to understand the case, 


I must unravel more of my history than I usu- 
ally care to dwell upon. I had rather that you, 
as a friend, would act for me just now than to 
apply to a lawyer. Pray sit down.” 

Perfectly astounded, I took my seat, and the 
-baronet, with an unbroken calmness of voice, re- 
lated the following incidents : 
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“You must know that about two years ago, I 
accompanied my brother, Sir William D——, on 
atour through Italy and Switzerland. William 
was very much older than I, and consequently 
had got over the follies of youth, and even before 
we left England, some trifling differences arose 
between us. I insisted upon taking my page 
with me—he objected; but at length gave his 
consent, until he reached Paris, when we quar- 
relled again, for I must tell you my page was a 
female, one Jane Mortimer, and my brother, who 
prided himself on his moral habits, was shocked, 
and expressed himself strongly against what he 
termed my dereliction from the paths of duty, 
and so forth. I confess I was to blame; but,” 
he sighed, ‘“‘I was ten years younger, two years 
ago, than J am now. 

“ However, the alternative he offered me was 
to dismiss the girl, or part company with him. 
His estates were not entailed, and he threatened 
to make a will to deprive me of the property, if 
he could not deprive me of the title, at his death. 
I am not fond of dictation, and I answered him 
in hisown way. We both spoke pretty loud, 
and it appears that our conversation was over- 
heard—” 

“May I inquire,” I asked, “whether your 
feelings towards the girl were interested ?” 

“My pride was,” he replied, “nothing else. 
I was tired of the girl, and would have gladly got 
rid of her; but she forced herself upon me, and 
under the circumstances, I would not be dictated 
to. My brother worked himself into a furious 
pussion, took a hasty supper, drank more than he 
was in the habit of doing, and retired to bed 
early. During the night he died of apoplexy.” 

‘‘ His death was very sudden,” J observed. 

‘‘ Death from apoplexy always is sudden,” re- 
plied the baronet, looking me steadily in the face. 
‘* Of course,” he continued, ‘I took the neces- 
sary steps for proving his death. He was your 
little friend Emily’s guardian ; that charge I took 
upon myself, and in doing this, of course it became 
imperative upon me to get rid of Jane Mortimer, 
which I was by no means sorry to do. I there- 
fore pensioned her off, after tears and threats and 


protestations on her part too numerous to men- 


tion, with the assistance of an English gentle- 
may, named Davis, who has lately died, who 
promised to take care of her.” 

“Davis,” I exclaimed, my thoughts reverting 
to the newspaper paragraph, “ pray, Sir Edward, 
what caused you to be so much disconcerted 
when you read the account of Mr. Davis’s 
death ?” 

“‘Sir,” exclaimed the baronet, “I am not ac- 
customed to be cross-questioned. Pooh! this 
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affair has made me nervous. Excuse me—he 
was an old friend, and the news of his death 
startled me a good deal; but, pray how did you 
discover the paragraph which caused me such 
emotion ?” | 

“You marked it with your nail, Sir Edward,” 
I replied. 

“Did 1? Strange! ButI must teil you. I 
was on the eve of starting for Italy, via Calais, 
in order to be present at poor Davis’s funeral, 
when I was arrested—you will hardly credit it— 
and accused of the murder of my own brother !” 

“Of Sir William!’ I exclaimed. The news 
came upon me like a thunder-stroke. I had al- 
most anticipated hearing that Sir Edward had 
been suspected of the removal of his late mis- 
tress, perhaps by violence; but for what he told 
me, I was quite unprepared. 

“Ay,” he replied, savagely, “and the charge 
has been made by that viper, Jane Mortimer, the 
base, ungrateful creature! Why, I cannot con- 
ceive, nor what she can dream of adducing by 
way of proof. However, we must do something, 
and I have sent for you, because I like that young 
fellow who lives with you, and would have him 
retained in my case. Of course he must have 
an older counsel with him, and I must beg of 
you to see my lawyer and get him to send a re- 
tainer to Henry Brougham. I know of no abler 
man, and your young friend will work admirably 
with him.” 

(Of course this tale has relation to a period 
prior to the elevation of Henry Brougham to the 
bench, and to the peerage under his now well- 
known title of Lord Brougham and Vaux. At 
the period of which I write, he was the most 
eminent counsel at the bar, and was making by 
his profession, at least fifteen thousand pounds 
per annum. It was not his practice to accept re- 

tainers in criminal cases, at this period of his 
career, though like most barristers, it was through 
his skill in defending them that he acquired his 
fame; but in consideration of Sir Edward’s 
rank and position, he accepted the retaincr, in his 
case. ) 

After some further conversation, I quitted the 
prison, and early in the morning I called at the 
office of the buaronet’s lawyer, who went with me 
to the magistrate who had committed him, and 
obtained a copy of the depositions, which he 
showed me. They were explicit and direct, 
charging Sir Edward with the murder of his 

brother, by poison, at the Hotel de Lisle, Rue 
des Cranbouges, Paris, and were signed by one 
Jane Mortimer. 

I could not, withal, believe the baronet guilty. 
I believed the girl to be actuated by revenge. I 
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, brought a copy to the jail, and showed it to Sir 


Edward. | 

““ What think you of it?” I asked, when he 
had read it, 

“It is clear and straightforward,” was the re- 
ply, “evidently the work of no novice.”’ 

I did not remain long with the baronet, and 
from that visit until the day of trial, I saw but 
little of him. He was much engaged with his 
lawyers and counsel. J had no doubt whatever 
of his innocence, for I concluded it was as he had 
intimated, a charge brought forward out of spite 
by his discarded mistress, which would be in- 
stantly disproved when the day of trial came. 
Indeed, I much doubted whether the witness 
would dare to appear against the prisoner, and I 
should here put it on record that Lord (then Mr. 
Henry) Brougham, before he would take the case 
in hand, had an interview with Sir Edward, and 
thus addressed him: 

“ Sir Edward D——, I will do whatever I can 
in this matter, and if it be as you suspect, I have 
no doubt whatever of proving the charge to be 
an infamous conspiracy; but I tell you further, I 
have long given over pleading in criminal courts, 
and if Thad the slightest suspicion that this 
wretched woman’s depositions were true, nay, if I 
even imagined—” 

' Sir Edward, as I learned from my friend, the | 
junior counsel, interrupted the learned barrister, 
by saying, with much apparent emotion : | 

“ Enough, my dear sir. I fully believe you, 
and but for my having such confidence in your | 
belief in my integrity, I should not have dared 
to apply to you, nor could I have expected such 
a favor as I feel this to be, at your hands. No 
person that knows me can for a moment suspect 
me gailty of crime, much less of such a crime.” 

The baronet took Mr. Brougham’s hand, and 
turned aside his head. The junior counsel 
thought he wept. 

On the evening before the day of the trial, I 
saw Sir Edward for a few moments, and was 
much assured by the calm tone in which he 
spoke, and criticized the points of the case. He 
asked feelingly after Mjss Seymour, whom he 
would on no account permit to visit him in jail, 
and said that, confident as he was of acquittal, he 
should only remain to see us married, and then 
quit England forever, and take up his abode on 
the continent. He shook hands with me at part- 
ing, and particularly requested that I would 
attend the trial. 

The court-room was crowded to excess. 
Many ladies and gentlemen of rank and station 
obtained seats on the bench, and spectators 
squeezed themselves into every available place. 
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The rank and position of the prisoner charged 
with such a shocking crime, in such a singular 
manner, had naturally caused an intense excite- 
ment throughout the country, and even abroad. 

After the usual formalities, Sir Edward was 
placed at the bar. His step was firm, and his 
whole demeanor betrayed confidence of acquittal. 
The crown counsel commenced his speech with 
professions of grief at the painful duty on his 
hands, and after an able harangue of two hours’ 
duration, called Jane Mortimer. 

A very beautiful young woman appeared in the 
witness box, whose charms, though somewhat 
faded, showed what she must have been in ex- 
treme youth, and what she would be even until 
advanced age. Her evidence did not differ from 
her depositions. So clearly didshe tell her story 
that the opposite advocate, with much address, 
abstained from asking her questions, and the in- 
terest in court was intense as she turned to Sir 
Edward, who was leaning with much composure 
aguinst the side of the box, and with sparkling 
eyes, and finger pointed at the accused, 
exclaimed : 

“‘ Sir Edward D——, you, who with the false 
oaths and vows you determined to break, even 
while you were uttering them, enticed me from a 
mother’s roof to ruin and ignominy—who caused 
the transportation of my only brother for only 
questioning your treatment of his sister—who, 
weary of your victim when she had lost the puw- 
er to amuse you, cast me off upon one of your 
libertine associates in payment of a gambling 
debt—who again endeavored to get rid of me by 
more violent means in the streets of Boulogue— 
who allowed the pension fear had wrung from 
you to be discontinued, little dreaming that I 
should escapo starvation to impeach you here— 
—you, Sir Edward D , are now before a tri- 
bunal of your own country for murder—for the 
murder of a brother—for a murderyou dare not 
deny. The poison you destroyed. him with you 
obtained long before that night—you carried it 
about you concealed in the hollow of a pencil 
case, and on the evening of your last quarrel 
with your brother, you drew that pencil from 
your pocket, on pretence*of sending a note for 
me; and as he turned his head, you threw the 
poison into his glass. I knew what would be the 
result of Sir William’s discovery of my sex. I 
was watching you. Deny it if you dare.” 

A half-suppressed laugh from Sir Edward fol- 
lowed this speech. It was instantly checked by 
a look from his leading counsel, who inquired 
whether the crown had any other evidence. The 
reply was in the negative, and Mr. Brougham 
proceeded to cross-examine Jane Mortimer. 
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She underwent a most searching and rigid in- 
quiry without varying in a single particular, and 
after a fruitless attempt to confuse or disconcert 


her, the acute advocate sat down, and Sir Edward 


was called upon for his defence. 

(The prisoner, in an English court of law, is 
not permitted to plead his own cause, but his 
written defence, well known to be got up under 
the best advico, is read for him by his advocate. ) 

Sir Edward D—— handed a manuscript to the 
junior counsel, who read it aloud in a clear, dis- 
tinct tone, throwing emphasis upon all the strong 
points. Sir Edward commented on the char- 
acter of the witness, her long-delayed testimony, 
and on every other point that could be brought 
to bear against her, and concluded by an impas- 
sioned appeal to the hearts of those before whom 
he stood arraigned, much in the style which long 
practice had shown to be most effectual and 
availing with men, who, with all their differences, 
have been of the same blood and passions in 
every age. 

The defence produced a decided impression in 
the prisoner’s favor, and the judge was about to 
sum up, when the witness, Jane Mortimer, drew 
a small slip of paper from her bosom, on which 
a few pencilled lines appeared, and rushing to 
the witness box, exclaimed, in a scream of rage, 
rather than in a tone of ordinary speech, for the 
bitter sarcasms of the prisoner had not been lost 
on her: " 

“ Will Sir Edward D——, deny this?” 

The paper was handed to the court, and while 
the venerable judge was looking through it, both 
the counsel turned ‘o the prisoner with looks of 
mortification and anger. Sir Edward D——’s 
lips quivered; he was deadly pale, and he leaned 
against the bar for support. He had recognized 
the paper ! 

“You have but half instructed us, Sir Ed- 
ward,” said the leading counsel, in a voice 
which, though low and confidential, was expres- 
sive of the deepest reproach and contempt. 

“T had forgotten this—I—I—save—save me, 
gentlemen—I—” stammered the prisoner. ‘‘ My 
fortune iy yours—” He seemed to have become 
perfectly paralyzed by the new turn of atfuirs ; 
but he speedily recollected and recovered himself, 
and rising to his full height, he said in a loud 
voice, “Let me see that paper? Forgery, no 
doubt, well worthy of the producer.” 

The paper was handed to him. He looked 
closely at every word, as if eager to detect and 
prove a forgery, and brought it nearer to his 
eyes to throw a better light upon it. Suddenly 
he made a rapid effort to thrust it into his 
mouth. I clasped my hands in agony. The 
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THE DOOMED BARONET. 


act was madness, and it was useless. A con- 
stable caught his hand, and tfesened the 
paper. 

Had the moment not drrived when, at one 
o’clock, under any circumstances, the court ad- 
journs, while the judge retires to swallow a glass 
of. wine and eat a biscuit, that paper and the act 
of the prisoner must have proved fatal to him. 
I could alreudy read his sentence in the eyes of 
the jurymen. 

What had the judge’s adjournment to do with 
his acquittal or condemnation? We shall see. 
Though evidently deeply incensed at being de- 
ceived, the leading coutisel was determined to 
do his duty to the prisoner, and perhaps was 
anxious to acquit him for his own fume’s sake. 

While the judge was absent, Mr. Brougham 
called the lawyer’s clerk to him, a whispering 
conversation followed, which was closed by a 
louder order for the young man to make haste 
back with the letters. 
crowded. No one stirred but the bench and the 
clerk, who had lost his hat (?). He thought he 
must have placed it in the jury-box, and he en- 
tered and passed slowly through, passing leisure- 


ly eaeh individual juryman, and only foand the’ 


missing hat at the far end of the box. When he 
had gone—he returned suspiciously soon—I no- 
ticed the jurymen whispering together, and 


glancing from one another towards the prisoner, 


and fancied that the gloomy expression of their 
features brightened. 

The judge re-entered. He summed up the 
case, strongly against the prisoner; especially 
drawing the attention of the jury to the endeavor 
of the prisoner to destroy the strongest evidence 
against him; but concluded by cautioning them 
to give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt that 
might exist in their minds as to his guilt. In 
less than five minutes the foreman of the jury 
rose, and firmly pronounced'the words : 

“Not guilty !”’ 

“ Gentlemen, the verdict is yours, not mine,” 
said the judge, in a tone of great astonishment. 

Sir Edward bowed, and on leaving the dock, 
offered his hand to Mr. Brougham. It was de- 
clined. The counsel took uot the slightest notice 
of him. 

I walked home with the baronet, but not a 
word was exchanged on the way. He was, how- 
ever, joyfully received by Emily, who had enter- 
tained no doubt of his innocence. 

Sir Edward declared his intention of going 
down immediately to his country seat, and asked 
me to accompany him. As Emily was going, 
of course I consented. We went in the baro- 
net’s own travelling carriage, with post horses. 


The court remained 
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There was no delay on the road, after we had 
started, ten days after the verdict. What had be- 
come of Jane Mortimer, none of us knew—her 
name was never mentioned. 

We had arrived, at the last stage of the jour- 
ney, and having stopped at an inn, Emily and I 
had alighted, while the horses were being put to 
the carriage, leaving the baronct in the vehicle. — 

When we came forth from the inn, I was sur- 
prised to see the baronet in earnest conversation 
with a slight-built young man, whose face T could 
not see. Observing us approach, the baronet 
ordered the lad to go away, and upon his seem- 
ing refusal, raised his hand as if to strike him. 
The next moment the report of a pistol was. 
heard ; the carriage was filled with smoke. I, 
with one of the hostlers, rushed forward, leaving 
Emily in the passage of the inn. When we 
reached the carriagé, the boy had flown, he was 
nowhere to be seen; but the baronet lay dead, 
inside, shot right through the head ! j 

I was greatly shocked, Emily fainted away, 
and it was some time before she was able to pro- 
ceed onthejourney. Another carriage was ob-" 
tained, and in the hired carriage, Emily and I 
proceeded to Hoxley Manor, while the baronet’s 
carriage conveyed his dead body to his ancestral 
scat. 

‘The unhappy death of Sir Edward delayed 
our marriage for several months, and when, at 
length, the wedding took place, Emily expressed 


| @ wish to leave England, where, she said, she 


was continually reminded of the awful scene she 
had witnessed, and of the disgrace to which her 
guardian had been subjected ; for she still believed 
he was innocent of the crime imputed to his 
charge, and that his murder was committed by 
one of those who had, as she believed, conspired 
to wrong and ruin ‘him, and who had been - 
baulked of their purpose. It was agreeable, for I 
longed to see my native land again, and to settle 
there. We had made all preparation for our de- 
partare within twelve months of Sir Edward’s 
decease. | 
About a week before we set sail, the distant 
relatives to whom Sir Edward’s estates had de- 
scended—the baronetage became extinct at his 
decease—set a number of mento work to clear 
away the brushwood which had accumulated 
after several years’ growth, in a plantation near 
the mansion at Hoxley Manor, which had for- 
merly been a game preserve. In doing this they 
came across the dead body, greatly decomposed, 
of a human being in man’s apparel, but upon 
examination, the corpse proved to be that of a 
female. A rusty pistol was found near the 
body, which was the counterpart of that with 
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which Sir Edward had been shot, which had been 
thrown away by the murderer, and picked up on 
the roadside. 

One of the left ribs of the body was fractured, 
and no doubt existed among those who were ac- 
quainted with the melancholy tale I have told, 
that the murderer of the baronet was Jane Mor- 
timer; that she had herself taken the revenge 
the laws of her country refused to give her, and 
had then retired to this desolate spot, and there, 
with the remaining pistol, taken her own life, 
and found the sleep that knows no waking. 

With respect to the agitation of the baronet on 
hearing of Mr. Davis’s death, we imagine that 
this man, whoever he was, had some authority 
over Jane Mortimer—perhaps kept her in dur- 
ance—and hearing of his decease, Sir Edward 
thought of averting the catastrophe which fol- 

lowed; but the unhappy girl was too quick for 
him, and had already taken measures to bring 
him to justice. 
ee ne 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 

This bridge, now having been five years con- 
structing, will be completed in about two years. 
In both an engineering and an artistic sense, it 
will be one of the finest and most magnificent 
bridges in the world. Thomas Page is the chief 
engineer. The bridge is 85 feet wide, and the 
roadway is 60 feet wide. The Pont de Change 
in Paris, and Schloss Bruke in Berlin, are wider, 
though shorter. The middle arch is 120 feet 
span, the extreme arches 95 feet, and the other 
four are of intermediate span. The remarkable 
feature of the structure is, that the stone piers 
are located on cast iron piles, and were put in 
place without the use of coffer-dams. The mid- 
le parts of the ribs or arches are of wrought-iron. 
The cast-iron parts of them ure solid, leaving 
no chance for expansion, therefore the effect of 
heat must be to spring the arches slightly up- 
ward. The arches are, in shape, parallel to an 
ellipse. The ornamentation is Gothic, and elub- 
orate and beautiful. ‘The cost of the bridge 


and approaches will not fall short of $5,000,000. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 


LONDON CITY MISSIONS. 

A public meeting was recently held in London 
to promote the interest of the London City Mis- 
sions. As evidence of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the city population, and of the 
need of increased missionary cffurt, it was 
stated by one of the speakers that more than half 
the adult population of London were born in the 
provinces. It contains more Scotch descendants 
than there were in Edinburgh, more Irish than in 
Dublin, 100,000 more Romanists than in Rome, 
and more Jews than in Palestine. There were 
also there no less than 60,000 Germans, 30 000 
French, and 6000 Italians; a very large number 
of Asiatics from all parts of the East, and many 
who still worship their idols.—London American. 
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Half the fuilures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. 


THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 
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THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


‘BY MRS. M. F,. MINOT. 


“Ay, his doom is sealed! This night will I 
accomplish the deed ere the clock in yonder tower 
has struck the midnight hour!’ And as she ut- 
tered these words, Isadore Montalbert rose from 
the sumptuous couch on which she had been re- 
posing, and passing through the length of the 
lofty apartment—glodmy in spite of its luxurious 
furniture and rich ornaments—she paused at a 
high arched window, and fixed her keen glance 
on the clock of which she had spoken, and which 
was placed midway in a cumbrous tower that 
rose from a wing of the castle-like building that 
had now been her home for more than ten years. 

She was a woman of strange, weird beauty. 
A rich bloom pervaded both cheek and lip, and 
her large dark eyes were as lustrous as the jewels 
clustered in the jetty braid twined above her fore- 
head. Her dress of amber-colored silk fell in 
rich folds about her tall stately figure, and rare 
gems, like those that sparkled amid her raven: 
hair, were twined about her fair throat and 
dimpled arms which were bare nearly to the 
shoulder, while floating over the whole, giving a 
new grace to her faultless form, was a delicate veil 
of costly black lace which swayed about her like 
a cloud-wreath as the soft winds of that southern 
clime, laden with fragrant odors, stole gently in. 

She remained for some moments with her 
eyes fixed on the dial-plate of the old clock whose — 
characters shone in the moonbeams as though of 
burnished gold. 

“ Half past eleven,” she at length murmured ; 
“J will proceed at once to break the tie that has 
bound me through these long, weary years. Ah, 
it was a lucky impulse that prompted me to buy 
that subtle poison of the Arabian wizard I 
chanced to meet during my travels in the East. 
Three drops upon the crown of his head and in 
a few moments his system will have absorbed the 
poison, and Hugh Montalbert will have ceased to 
be, while I shall be free and safe, for not a trace 
will remain to tell how he died.” And with a 
grim smile she moved to the cabinet near and 
took a small golden phial from a secret drawer ; 
then she glided rapidly away through gloomy 
corridors, stately halls, and long suits of gorgeous 
apartments, pausing at last on the threshold of 
a room known as the Crimson Chamber. 

It was a peculiar looking place. The sug- 
gestions of a capricious fancy had there found 
embodiment. Light from an unseen source, 
though soft as the moonbeams, revealed every- 


